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centres of the place, and those employed in them were Liberals
and Radicals to a man. Some of them were local preachers,
Sunday-school teachers, and choir-leaders, and their work was
frequently accompanied by the singing of favourite hymns and
ballads. I spent many profitable hours in listening to their talk,
and they counted among the influences which later turned my
mind towards political and social ideas.
When at twelve years of age I had to leave the parental home
and face life on my own account, I stood for hire in the market-
place at Newark-on-Trent, at the Michaelmas Fair in the year
1877, when I was engaged as an indoor servant by a farmer named
Doncaster, who lived at the village of Caunton near Southwell,
It was the custom, at the 'hirings' in those days, to seal the
bargain by the gift of a piece of money known as a 'fastening
penny,' and the sum that 'fastened* me was a silver shilling. The
wage paid to me for a year's work was, I think, five pounds, but it
may have been less. The farmer to whom I thus became bound
was probably neither better nor worse than his class; but to a child
away from home for the first time he and his mother appeared to be
both unsympathetic and harsh, I cannot remember that they ever
took the slightest interest in either myself or an older boy about
the farm. We were regarded merely as intelligent working
animals, destined to remain with them for an appointed time, after
which other unhappy boys would take our place. The food was
sufficient, but terribly monotonous, and I yearned for a change from
the invariable daily rations of bread and boiled fat bacon which we
took with us into the fields. I learned, however, even at that early
period of my life, that there is usually a way of deliverance from the
minor difficulties of life, and this particular horror was frequently
overcome by 'swopping* my meal of bread and bacon with the
ploughman, whose wife had thoughtfully made an acceptable
'pasty' in preparation for the bargain. When the time came for
my departure I went away with a thankful heart to try my luck in
some other place. The vicar of Caunton at the time that I was
there was Canon (afterwards Dean) Hole, the well-known authority
on rose-growing. He was a big, fresh-coloured man and, I
believe, a fine preacher, but although I 'sat under him* every
Sunday the only impression that I retain of him is that of an austere
and unapproachable personality: a forbidding judge, rather than
a friendly pastor. Politically, of course, he was a Tory of the
Tories.